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ABSTRACT 

The author states that phonetic symbolism is not a 
generalizable phenomenon but maintaine that those interested in the 
status of a poem as a speech event need not totally discount or 
discredit such perceptions-. In his discussion of the theories which 
ascribe meaning to vocal utterance— the two imitative theories, the 
onomatopoeic and the gestural, and the theories of synaesthesia and 
kinaesthesla--he describes and demonstrates how the various kinds of 
speech symbolism are found in individual words and in poetic lines 
and passages. Taking issue with Samuel Johnson's treatment of a 
passage from Pope's "Odyssey," the author criticizes Johnson's 
failure to discern the part played by phonetic symbolism in relation 
to the poem's meaning and rhythm. The author concludes that oral 
interpretation reinforces the onomatopoeic and gestural Imitating, 
the auditory perception of visual and tactile imagery through 
synaesthesia, and the kinesthetic perception of resonance, tension, 
and relaxation. (LG) 
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^ a diaoxiasion of -^e so\md valiaes in Mchard Wilb^'a potm, "I^ve ' 
Calli Us to tie Ihings of Eiie World, " Vtay SwanEon notes the pridomtoanoe 
. of =tte vowal ioimds (^r)i (l )f and and conaonMLt uoimd (l) in 

the first half of the poem and 'ttie 'rowel sound (A) and consonant (k) in 
the second half. Sh^ saySj "Itoe lower part of "ttie poem takes on a darker, 
h«der oast for me, partly beoausa of thiBp wMle the upper poam ia higher 
pitohed, li^ter^ mora flnid.*' Wilbw responds to Mas Sweneon to the 
sys^osium on his poem by saying ttmt he finds har ramarks on sound "ejcbremely 
interesting" and ttiat whila "most poets wot^d not be ooneoioiis of selecting 
i-aonads or e-sounda to oo^oaing a partiaoJ^i^ paaaaga^" still he is "aura 
that one's ftellng of 'ri^tnass* in a devalopl^ poam must often d^p#nd 
on the half-eonoious aoMtvaffiant of appropriata vowel«^d-conaonant eolor." 

Having eaid 'tioxs much, both feel eonetrained to aay mora* Mas Swenaoni 
"The rasponse to sound in a poem is so subjective that it has not as mueh 
v^ue for analysis ae does image ... * Ibese sonio Ij^ras^iions I bsliava 
to ba too personal to earry ai^ but seoondary io^portanGa' for interpratatioa 
of oontent, al'^ough ^ey ehMpen totiO, apprtoiation." And Wilb\:^ agrees 
^aiat "what soimds are appropriate to what idaas" is "a relatively subjectiva 
matter,"^ 
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It is ae though Mss Swenson and to, Wilbur are aware ttey are on 

miaurs ground and must retreat from *toelr tantative advanQea. Surely 

toere is hardly any topie morQ rtplete witti pitfalls th^ that of pheattic 

symbolism* Profesgor Breea's chaptar oa the subjeat in Ldteratura aa 

^ ^rience is a brianctd itudy tt^t ieama to leave Mm^ aomtwhat like toe 
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poets, altei^ately tantaligad and skeptical, Th© tendeaGy of maoy wrtttrs 
about poitr:^ has btea to i^ore or diemiss the possibilititi of phoaatio 
s3?inbQlism aatirely.'^ Saveral have treated of mater and r^^ttm in relation 
' to aease in ways that woiild have profited from coniidertoa ttia ooatributioas 
of phonetio synibolism^. 

As part of our contMimig latereet in eoaf irrtag upoa a poem its 
status as speeah events and hopefully keepi^ my oym baiaaQe, 1 should like 
first to e^lore toree prominent 'Ub.eoriei -Khat aioribe maim^ to vocal 
utteranoe ^d then attespt to showp as one txa^le, how a reaowied ooraentator 
failed a3^Dst completily to take suah sx^gestlve faators into acoaunt. 

^e toree i^eories are ttit ^o imitative ^eorieSj aaaiely, the onoma- 

topoeio and the gestural, and the theory of synaasthesia. Bromi H.aak, and 

HoroiAts eumarize the two Imitative t^aorlesi 

The onomatopoaia toeo^ holds that vooal 
ioimd can suggest nonvooal soundp Thm 
gesti^al theo3^ holds toat motion and con- 
tour doSGribed by artioulatoiy muaelei 
Qsa suggest mgtion and contour to ^e ex« 
temal world* ^ 

The theory of ssmatsthesia si^gasts that si^dfioanoe can derive free, 
vooal sound aoting oa the o12ier senses ^ttroi^. etase of heariag. 

There is, first of all, little doubt toat soma of ttie iouads of laa^mg© 
do imitate aoavooai souad, tlmt 'toey are onomtopotiQi "hdssy" "is^^ur," 
•'cuakoo," for exa^le. That such words oftaa play an imporfcaat part ia ^ 
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poetiy is obvioua. m nted oaly cite sueh varsts as Diyden'a "Ibe tru^ef a 
loud elaasour exeitos us to anna," Poe's "Tiatiaabulation ot the bells," 
Mlton's "Brus^t with tlie Mss of rustlins wlnss." 

to dtaliag with soma imitation in poetiy, Willek aad ^ferran distinguish 
from oaomatopoeia in individual words another kind which mi^t be o^led 
"collective onomatopoeia,'' They refer to 

elaborate sound-paintlos, the reproduetion 
of natural sounds through speeeh-souads in 
context where words, in thGmselvts q^te 
devoid of onoraatopoeio effects, will be 
dra>m Into a sound pattera . , .° 

Such an Imitative effeot is gained from the word "itmum^erable" in the 
Tennyson line, "tta muOToring of innumerable bees."^ ^^^^ 
have no iinitative origin or intent, but it .serves suoh a fuaotion m 
the sound context of the line, 

The second imitative theory, the "gestural" theory, goes, beyond sheer 
.ound imtation and sugeeats ttat the organs of apeeeh in the proeesa of mM^ 
_so.mds imitate the contour and motion of tte ertei^ world. Such words as 
"bubbU," "eooop," "ooze" may be examples. Mo sound is imitated, except 
pemps in "bubble," but. raider, the organs of speech imltat, an e^eiml I - 
shape or motion. Brominfi.s line, "Neath our feet broke the bz^ttle bri^t 
stubble like chaff" involvea a gestural imitatioa of a dteoiibed actlon| 
the effect is not due iheerly to alliteration, but to toe many plosive 
utterances, which are physical, counterparts to the sense of ^e line, 
espeoially notewort^ in "brittle" and "stubblt." 

mirdly, toe toeoiy of syaaesthesia holds that sound falll^ on toe 
ear will arouse oertain meantoss assooiated wito toe otoer senses*^ "^imer" 
and "slitter" are axa^lea heri. Wallak a«d Warren refer to tois.phear^eooa . 
whea toey treat of '•sound-symbolism or souod-metaphor."^ -^^^^ 
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Albert Wellek'a study wMoh proved by aooustie ej^erittents front, 
unromided vo-^eli fei) and ( t ) ara aasoolated with "toln, qulok, claar. 

and bright objaots" wMle back, romded vowels like (ov) wad (q) are 
associated w±-a "olumsy, slow, dull, and dark objecte."^0 is referred 

to hera is th« effect of t^e vowels rattier mm the i^«mer ia wMoh they 
are produced. She sheer sound of the different vowels to the ear has a 
"meanins.. as intespreted by the other senses, particularly the sensee of si^t 
BXid. touch. 

The following brtef poetic exoeipts can be oonaidered for tie effect 
of the predominant vowel sounds in the aeQtnted syllables of each. ^ 
"Ihe Heavy Bear Goes With Jfe,« Daloore Schwartz speaks of ^e "Intseapable 
animal" body who 

hmaa where I move, distortins gesture, 

A earieature, a swollea shadow, 

A stupid olovm of "Uie spirit's motive, ^''^ 

Ehese lines utilize in several of -tee aocented syllables toe back vowels 

(a), "mmres," ..a^a," «s1^id"| (OU), "si^len," "^iva". (3 ), -distortrng"! 

and "el^^.» vowel sounds here may be perceived to convey some 

of the clumsiness, dullness, slowness, and perhaps dartoess of -the heavy 

bear." to the utoer hand, mohard Wilbur, m oapturtag tte action of toe 

"Jussler," lets ohieny the lifter front vowels play i^on our ears, and 

a corre^ondlns suggestive effect on the oliier senses em be aotedi 

l-toee, in laie air 
me balls roll round, wheel on his wheeling hands, 
Leat^inf the ways of ll^teess, alter to ^heres 
Grasii^ his finger ends, 

Cling to their courses ■Uiere, • ' 

Swiri e ln g a soall heaven about his ears,^^ 

Of course, there are otoer factors in both thtse passages. The sense and 

rhytlim have much to do with the contrasting gffect ia each, ^t the ( i ) - 



in 'mae," "wli^l," " wheel Ijig," tHe (I) in "splierea," "fuiger," "cling," 
"s'.JingiBs," and "ears," the dipttiong m) in "lightoess," ttie (fir) in 
"ways," and 'grazing," the (£.) in "ends," "heaven," "air" aaSL "ttiefe," all 
front vowels, m&y have an effect on the ottier senses -Uirou^ -^e ear of 
quielaiess, olearness, and perhaps brightness. 

ThQ suggestive charaoter of this syaaestheaia of vooal sound eamot, 
of course, be analysed too literally or precisely. It renaias at best 
susseative, but one need not look for -^e univeraal applisatioa of the effeot 
nor for one-to-one relationships between sound and other image^. If vocal 
sound in some way interconaeots with ^e other senses and suggests a "meanlas" 
in ttiose modalities, it has a place m ma appreoiation of poetry. 
'■'-^ ThMse ^mn are me three general theories of sound si^ficance, the 

onomatopoeic, the gestural, and ayaaesthesia, the latere oanectioa of toe 
senses. One is tested to posit a fourth toat toe otoers do not quite cover. 
For what is one to say of toe effeot on toe reader who proammeefl toe 
following lines aloud? 

W heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
W aenae, as toough of hemlock I had drunk, 

Or einptied some dull opiate to the drains 
One minute past, and Letoe-wards had suaki 

Th^ profusion of nasal sounds makes for a kind of droning, s^orifio effect 
on toe ear toat tends to dull toe senses. But it is not only an effeot 
gained through toe ear, ihe oontlnuous resonance called for by toe naaala. 
plus the pervasive oral and lar^eal vibration of toe (z) aouads. the 
almost p^slcal "numbing" of toe lips torough endless repetitiona of 
bilabials Cm) (p) (w), induaea a direct, physical lulling each as one might 
a^erieaoe on a gently ^bratins cou^ch. ^is is no mere imitation of ■ 
e^rtei^ sounds or motions or contours, nor is it toe effect of snmestoesia 
Er|c "'^•dinM.ily understood, ^et ia- ls aa effect, a "aeaalng", of 
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the sound of the poem that is relevant to the "sense." It has in comoa 
witli sjomesthasia that it is an Influenca on the other seasaa. It has 
±a cordon with the gestural that it is based on the i,iovement of the vooal 
organs. But it is net ^ effect of sound on th« ear' as such, nor is it 
iMtative, It B^ema largely a klaesthetie effect, deriving from awarenesa 
of muscle tension and relaxation. 

Such factors, onojaat||ia, sesture, synaeathesia, kiaaesttesia, have 
coMonly been overlooked, often times tmderestlmated, and sometimes ridiouled. 
in the treatment , of poetxy. And while it is approprtate to rtdieule aa 
extreme position on this iasue, it is well to refiomae such faotore of 
poetic utterance when they are really in play. 

Let me now tmm, therefore, to one exac©le of a poetio passage la 
whioh a master has been at work in the utilizatioa of such elements and • 
a famous critic, in treatins of the passage, has missed almost toe entire 
point;. ThB passage is from Alexander P^e'e Odyssey, and Samuel Jotason 
coasiders it in his biography of Pope, 

Dr. Johnsoa, of course, has great respeot for meter and rhythm la 
poetry. TOiat he objects to is toe idea of "representative meter." toat toe 
motion and duration of a passage can be attributed to toe peouliar adaptation 
of its rhytoriQ sound to its sense. Johnsoa indicates toat motion and 
duration are hard to sugstst ia our language because toere is little flexi- 
bili-^ in toe rhythm. He toen considera toe Pope exa^les 

Itotion, however, may be in some sort exanpllfied' ■ ' 
and yet it may be suspected toat even in such resem-' 
blaaces toe mind often goveras toe ear, and toe sounds 
are estimated by toeir meuilag. One of toe most " 

sucoessful attests has been to desori.be toe labour 
of Sisyphus I . ■ : 
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With many a weary step, and many a sroan, 
Up a Mgli Mil he heaves a huge round stone t 
The huge round stone, resiilting with a bound, 
Thunders iBpatuoua down, and amoaks along the ground. 

Who does not percelva the stone to move slowly upward 
and roll violent^ back? But set the a^e numb era to' 
another sense p 

tfliile mai^r a merry, tale, and many a song, 

Chear'd roueh road, we t-dsh'd ttie roi^ road long. 

ihe rough road then, retmmnff in a round 

F^ck'd our ii^atieat steps, for all was tkry ground. 

m have now surely lost ouch of ^e delay, and mueh of 
tte rapidity. . " 

Dr. Johnson's great authority and comoa sense, plus ttie oare he has taken ■ 
to c^oae some lines of his omx, seem to have won a major point. But it 
shall be worthwhile to take a oloser look at what he and Pope ^ve done. 

Johnson asB^^es -^t Pope's effect is conveyed mainly by the sense 
ramer than toe rhytlm. He therefore contrives a oomposition of his own 
With -^e same rl^ and a different sense to show ^t a different motion 
and duration will be perceived can -men be attributable to ttie 

senee. Johnson is oorreot in notina toat the effect of Pope's lines is not 
alone attributable to toe rhylta, but the effect is not due solely to Htm 
sense either. He overlooks the durational factors and quality of motion 
derived from the phonetic charaoteristics of the passage. 

• The dramtic effect of Pope's second line, for ex^le, is due to 
the great effort e^qjended in repeating toe five (h) sounds.- Hardly ^ ' 
sound of toe languase requires more breato, and toerefore more effort, to 
produce than this because toe only sound is that of air mashing torou^ 
partially closed vocal ooz^s. ■ mere is no "voioe" in the somd, only breato, 
and anyone who has any breath left at toe end of this Itoe has a good "wind'' 
^sup^ and atrong at^e^ muscles. It might also bi noted to^^ toersomd 
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Pf "pa^ti^" When wa are p^sic^ly .^,u.ted i. exactly repetition of 
tMs Ch) .cund. m addition, Pope-^ line contain, six Ions vowel sounds, 
taa lon^. vowel ( j) in "he., and ..heaves,.- the three diphthongs (always 
cc-^aratlvely long because they are composed of two vowel sovu^ls). Qi), 
and m in .'hlsh,.. „round," and ..stone,., and the consonant-vowal ' 
.lide (j^) in ..huge... Johnson's second line, on the other hand, contains 
no (h) sonnds and only two long vowels, the (c«^ m "road.' twice. 

i^ur o.-J.er features of this sag. line hy Pope should be mentioned: the 
.esturally i^.tative ^ front vowels of ..^^ hill he heaves... the i^tative 
lip roundin. in ..hu.3 round stone... the su«.estion throu^ synaesthesia of 
Clumsiness and slo»,ess In the back vowels of this last phrase (repeated 
in the next line) and the hinaesthetic difficulty of uttertns the two con- 
sonant sounds (v) and (.) in "heave... and the affricate (Jj) m ..huge.- 

The effect in Pope's line of sreat end lengthy effort is achieved fey 
usin^ .any elements of gestural i«4tation. synaesthesia. and Scinaesthesla 
that are Indicative of the meaning, ihe total effect is not only of slow 
-tion but Of efforts motion, and even the rhyth» of the line is not only 

a question of me "numbers" or meter 1-^3 

-is or meter but of -^e lands and oofflbiaationa of 

consonant and vowel sounds. 

•. in Pope . s last two lines It does not seem to be a matter so much of 
speed, as Cr. Johnson says, as of a .reat. unleashed weight. The somewhat 
cno^topoeic "thunders" with its resone^ting (n) cut short by the plosive 
(d) cannot be conrpared ^.tk the longer "moc^-d cur." Also there is both 
a sreater harshness by synaesthesia to the ear and a greater l^eethetic 
effort and release in utterance with the (ff) in "i^etuous" than with the 
(/) in "l^pattent." addition, the consistently bacJc, rounded vowels 
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ia the accented syllables of "smo^s along the g^mid" om mes&st a alumsy, 
dark, haavy objeot on# would in no way assooiate the lighter "fa±^« 

of Johnson's line. The total effect of a giant, lurching foro© in Pope's 
last two liaea is oaivied to a noticeable desret by these mimetio and 
associational elemaats, . 

ThQ effect of Pope's lines, which Johnson at first aclmowledfies , ie 
acMeved in ways of wMoh Johnson does not seem to be aware slnee he 
attributes the effect almost exolusively to sense. His owi lines have 
transformed not only the sense but the gestured epeeeh and sound of Pope's 
lines. Johnson would protest mat in his own lines he has kept the 
rhrttm, whleh is true as to the degree of aooent required, but not as to 
the duration and effort of pronouncing the ayllables. To sun up, Johnson's 
opiJiiQa that "the mind often governs mm ear, and the sounds a^m eatlaated 
by their meanins" does not hold w anywhere new as well as he has presuoed 
(even on the very battlesround of the poem he has chosen to d^oastrate his 
point) i 

Dr. Johnson, of oourse, is not the last or only advoeate of such an 
opinioa. men William ^son puts it si^ly "that veiy similar devices 
of sound may correspond effeotively to veiy differeat meanijiss,"~^ we teow 
•aiat it is not quite so slc^jle or clear a case as -toat. Ifey Sweasoa 
trust her sonic agressions more than she thou^it. lad as for Wilbur, 
he can trust Ms too, but w certainly would not press Mm to be self- 
consolous about it in coaroosina Ms next poem, 

Thm purpose of -^s paper is to suggest that -Uie oral lateipreter 
should listen for and attaint to ea^erienee bodily, values and oharaQtertstiefl 
of utterance in a poem, and without beU^ do^tio or absolute, can Justifiably 
deffioaatrate and assert to others such values whea t^^ 
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It aeaffls safs to say that oral lateirretatioa is the best approaoh 
to appraeiatiiis suoh values in poetiy even if one is not precisaly awar< 
of %^hy the as spoken have the affects they do. ReadiBs aloud tenc 

to enforce the onomatopoeic aod gestural imtatins, -ehe atiditoiy percepi 
of visml and taetlle imagery ttirouali synaesthesia, and ■mm Mnasthetie 
paroeption of resonance, teiision, and relaxation, poem as a physicf 

act of speech is, among o-^er thinas, the poCT oral interpretation can i 
discover and appreeiate. 

t 
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FOOTNOTES 



Th. r^-3°^^''^^^"'^ '^^^ U= *° Things of This Woi-ld 

s.. T^^,'^a Rlohards is one who flippantly dismisses phonetic symbolism. 
See Ivor Armstrong Ricnards, The Philosophy of Rhetor lo (New York 1936) 
pp. 60-62. William Empson builds his case^fBF verbal anal^^s ffi ' ^' 
redaction of what he calls the "Pure Sound" approaoh to poetry. See 
Se^ of Ambiguity , 3rd ed. (Cleveland/ 1?S5), pp. 11-26; 

Py..,^°^ r""^^^^^ century examples, see Ivor Armstrong Riehards, 

Pr^o^cal Criticism, Harvest ed. (New York, I963, 1st ed., 1929 ). po 220-221. 

^.^..^msatt, Jr andK.C. Beardsley, "The Concept of Meter? an laraJse ' 

^'J^ ""^^^ title essay in 

ihe So^, S^se, ^ Performance of Literature (Chicago, I963), pp. 31-5U. 

; _ noger W. Brom, Abraham H. Black and Arnold E, Horowxta, "Fnonefcic ' 
Symoolism^xn Nawura. L^guages," Journal of Abnormal and Social Psycholomr . L 

(New IrSf iil )f ^ Mtg-^, ■ 2nd ad. 

%ellik and Warren, p. 1^0. 

%his should be distinguished from "synaesthesla" as it is sometljnes' 
emplDyad in literary criticism: "The use of terms apDllcable to one sense 
to describe the sensations of another," (omphasis-suoplied), H.L. Yelland, 
^.C J, Jones and K.S.W. Easton, A Handbook of Literary Terms (New York, 
-Lypw;, p, tf02, - ~ — • — ' 

For an example of this latter use of the ooncaDt, see Walter J. date's 
discussion of synaesthesla in Keats 's poetry. Major ' British Writers , ed. 
i--al.er J. Bate, et,al., enlarged ed, (MmYovkTWs), II, 320. This ^ 
y?;se^s_ found m suoh phrases as Keats's "the touch of scent" or in lines 
like Idi^h Sitwell's "And the snow falls, as sharp and bright, unripe- ^ 
and'sour/ As the buddins grapes' bright perfume." Both foms of synaesthesla 
are found m poetry, often together, but it is the actu al Interplay of the 
senses Mther than the verbal indication of this interplay with which 
tnis paper is ooncernedV ^ 

%ellek and Warren, p. 1^0. 

^•'■^Ibert VJellek, "Der Spraohgeist als DoDpelempf inder, " Zeitschrlf t 
^.Isthetlk, CT(lg31), pp. 226-62, cited lii Wellik and Warr9n,vp. ; 
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■Th@ Poems of Richard Wilbur ; (New York, 1966), p. I30, 
^Saven Types of Ambiguity . 3rd ed. (Cleveland, 19S5), p. 16. 



